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When Day Is Done 


he biting wind out of the east demanded 
| attention and I wriggled down a little deeper 
in my old flotation jacket and snuggled it 
tighter around my ears. The Spanish moss that 
draped the cypress trees lacing the shoreline was 
standing out at 45-degree angles toward the setting 
sun. An old bald eagle, a real haggard that inhabited 
this watery wilderness, and several noisy ospreys 
circled above the acres of nervous lily pads where the 
wind was rooting its way under the elephant-ear- 
sized leaves that were matted on the lake’s surface. 

I watched a single hyacinth bulb cork patiently as 
it maneuvered near the lily line with the gusts of wind 
above and my tied-out shiner on the hook below 
making this the best of nature’s bobbers moving and 
alive. It kept me expectant, tense, ever hopeful of just 
one more thrill before the day was done. 

Clumps of billowing white clouds rushed along 
overhead and looked for the world like scoops of 
vanilla ice cream with a touch of chocolate syrup 
oozing down the outer edges. They promised wors- 
ening weather once the sun was done. That would be 
soon. But for now, the rays of fading light from the 
reddening sun glinted, ricocheted off the waves of 
rolling water in gold and blue hues that seemed 
tailored for an artist’s brush. 

Fishing here was not just for the elusive large- 
mouth quarry that knew lurked somewhere nearby, 
perhaps watching my cavorting shiner at that mo- 
ment and wondering why it didn’t escape from the 
imminent threat of predation that would end its life. 
Just being here is a frame of mind for the outdoors- 
man who marvels at God’s masterpiece of nature 
that surrounds him and he falls in love with this 
artistry, this relationship to the wilderness that only 
a few ever comprehend. 

Patiently, I watched and waited for the hyacinth 
cork to go down, my apparent purpose for being 
here. But was that really paramount? There was joy 
in watching an old mama ‘coon sneak along among 
the cypress knees with two tiny offspring wading just 
behind, stopping, slapping at a school of gambusia 
minnows that were too careless in these shallows. 
Some made a meal for the alert little masked 
marauders. An old fox squirrel barked in the near 
leafless hickory tree overhead and flitted close to a 
well-honed hole in the trunk where she had nursed a 
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family a few months earlier. A blue heron flapped 
gracefully, slowly, just above the lilies and headed 
into the sundown. I could hear the ghostly squawks 
of a flock of sandhill cranes in the distance. A quartet 
of now quiet crows settled in the cedars along the 
marshland hedgerow. While some creatures were 
just beginning to stir and look for food and fun, 
others were bedding down for the night. 

I shivered a little more as the sun disappeared and 
a full moon peaked through the tree line across the 
now white-capping lake. I would wait a few more 
minutes as day died and the last throes of dusk 
settled amid the croaking of leopard frogs. I had been 
here for hours hoping, hunting for a big bass. It is 
man’s natural instinct to hunt and fish, to prey upon 
those other creatures of the world. It is just as natural 
as the raccoons and the gambusia, the osprey and the 
shad, and the bass that was eyeing my fluttering bait 
now struggling against a lily stalk. 1 was here to hunt 
and try to outwit another of nature’s creatures that! 
was sure hovered just out of sight in the darkness 
under those lily leaves. I was sitting here competing 
with my prey. We waited to see which would win 
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this silent game played with a set of unwritten rules 
but clearly understood. I would never shoot one of 
this great species. I wouldn’t dare set a trap or cast a 
net over the trophy I sought. I loved this challenge. 
Could I outduel this gallant fish? Could I entice a 

- stalking, hungry lunker to make a mistake? I would 
dearly love to see that cork go down. 

A brighter than normal star popped out of the 
heavens. That must be Venus. A purplish hue moved 
across the heavens and I knew it was time to head for 
home, supper and the blessings of a happy family 
relationship. I would wait just a moment more and I 
flicked my fishing rod just enough to encourage that 
shiner to renew its movement, its struggle. 

It was unbelievable! That old hyacinth bulb pop- 
ped like an explosion and pieces drifted apart on the 
surface. I could see a fast-moving wake where my line 
was screaming along the lily line. It tightened. I 
lowered the rod tip an instant, then yanked it 
overhead with all my strength, ignoring the cold 
tiredness in my muscles, the tears seeping from my 
eyes where the wind was taking a toll. I felt like 
minnows were flouncing in my veins. 

Then came that strong surge of something alive on 
the line. Slowly I pulled the darting weight nearer 
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and nearer. Now it was alongside. Gently I grasped 
its lower jaw between my thumb and forefinger and 
lifted a glistening, beautiful bass over the gunnels. I 
smiled admiringly at what must have been at least a 
10-pound beauty. For one last, long moment, my 
eyes stuck on this great trophy. This was success, 
victory, a perfect day. Then with a pang of thank- 
fulness, I eased the big bass back into the water and 
watched her paddle slowly, deeper and out of sight. I 
had won. 

I reeled in the rest of my line. Some lights blinked 
on from homes along the shore. There was the sound 
of a barking dog that echoed across the water. It was 
time to call it a day. The sunlight had disappeared 
even before my lunker hit. I cranked the motor and 
slowly headed for home. 0 
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An abundance of game is typical of 


ST. VINCENT ISLAND 


ampfire conversations are often determining 
( factors in the selection of hunting tactics for 

the next day. Decisions are made and changed 
on the basis of stories of success and failure told 
across the flickering warmth of a small fire. An 
eavesdropper on St. Vincent Island would have a 
difficult time deciding which one of many success 
stories he should attempt to copy. 

The high percentage of hunters who see and/or 
collect deer, turkey or hogs during the scheduled 
hunts is a source of surprise for many newcomers. 
But returnees are never surprised. An abundance of 
game is typical of St. Vincent Island, and is the prim- 
ary reason for its increasing popularity among 
southern hunters. The island doubles as St. Vincent 
National Wildlife Refuge, a status it has held since 
federal acquisition in 1968. 

Hunters may participate in the annual archery 
hunt, a three-day affair in November, as well as the 
black powder hunt in mid-December. The animals 
collected on the island are not overly large; island 
animals seldom are. But they compare very favorably 


with the statewide size averages, and their numbers 
more than make up for their lack of size. Martin 
Perry, the refuge manager, is confident the whitetail 
and turkey populations will remain stable and the 
feral hogs are even more numerous. This translates 
into productive hunting in the years ahead. 

The nine-mile long island, located southwest of 
Apalachicola, covers some 12,300 acres. It runs east 
and west, the western end tapering off into a narrow 
point lying only 400 yards from the mainland at 
Indian Pass. The eastern end widens significantly. It 
is almost nine miles from Apalachicola to the landing 
on the eastern end. 

Along the north-south axis, the island is ribbed by 
an alternating series of ridges and depressions. These 
minor variations in elevation reflect the southerly 
wave breaking action of the Gulf that carved and 
shaped the island in its beginning. The resulting hills 
and valleys may be as narrow as 50 yards across, yet 
they show the same characteristics as the mainland. 
The lowest depressions are usually under shallow 
water, only partially hidden by sawgrass covering, 
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NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Heavy cover favors deer in island hide and seek, 
opposite page. Access is by boat and camping is al- 
lowed at either end of the nine-mile-long island. 
Feral hogs are plentiful and popular game species. 


and etched by numerous crisscrossing game trails. 
Itis to these sloughs and swamps that the game will 
flee when they begin to feel the pressure of the hunt. 
Pine trees, palmettoes, and cabbage palms blanket 
the sides and edges of these sloughs, lowland still, 
but not so low as to have standing water. The highest 
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ridges are covered with scrub oak, live oak and a 
smattering of other hardwoods. The acorns from 
these oaks are primary food sources for both white- 
tailed deer and feral hogs. The oak ridges provide the 
most consistently productive hunting areas on the 
island, at least until the animals begin to fade into the 
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ST. VINCENT ISLAND 


thickness of the swamps. In many instances, one 
well-placed tree stand can cover all three types of 
terrain. 

The island is covered by an intricate system of 
well-kept dirt roads that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service maintains for equipment transportation, and 
as firebreaks. The roads were constructed by private 
owners and by the lumber companies that have 
logged the island twice since the turn of the century. 
Private motorized vehicles are not allowed on the 
island; but the ban does not extend to bicycles, and 
several are present during each hunt. Long walks are 
not always necessary, anyway, since hogs and deer 
are taken yearly within one-quarter mile of each 
camp. 

Two check-in stations on the island are the only 
authorized points of entry during hunts, with the 
campgrounds at the eastern and western ends. The 
western end is normally more crowded because of its 
proximity to the mainland. (Nine miles across the 
Gulf can be an interesting, if not hair-raising, trip 
under some weather conditions.) Many boat owners 
brave the longer trip for the opportunity to camp 
and hunt on the larger, less traveled eastern end. A 
fast-moving Gulf coast squall caught me halfway 
back from the island a few years ago, and my result- 
ing terror taught me a very good lesson. If all you 
have available is a small fishing boat, either take the 
shorter trip across from Indian Pass to the western 
end or hire more seaworthy transportation for the 
longer trip. 

The history of the island exemplifies the best in 
conservation practices. For many years a privately 
owned hunting preserve and resort, it was stocked by 
different owners with a variety of exotic wildlife. 
Zebras, elands and black bucks were introduced with 
varying degrees of success, but inability to adapt and 
heavy poaching ended their stay. The only remaining 
foreign wildlife is the sambar deer, a native of India. 

The last private owners were Alfred and Henry 
Loomis. The brothers enjoyed the island from 1948 
to 1968. Anxious that the island would be ruined by 
development, they sold St. Vincent to the Nature 
Conservancy, a private foundation dedicated to the 
preservation of pristine habitat. In keeping with the 
Conservancy’s ideals, the island was then transferred 
to the U.S. Department of the Interior and desig- 
nated a national wildlife refuge. 

As such, it is cared for by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Agents of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission help out on an as- 
required basis as well. Three full-time federal of- 
ficers are assigned. Perry, the refuge manager, has 


Bob Ziobro as an assistant. Career service biologists, 
both men are intimately familiar with the island and 
wildlife. However, neither has the close ties to the 
island of the third man. 

Robert Gay grew up on St. Vincent. His father 
was caretaker of the island for the Loomis brothers 
for 11 years and his family lived in one of the island 
houses that is no longer utilized. Following his 
father’s death of a heart attack while working on 
St. Vincent, Gay continued working for the owners 
until he joined the Army. When his hitch was up, he 
returned to work for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Understandably, he thinks of the island as home. All 
three of the men are intensely protective of the island 
and its wildlife. Given its refuge status, the island 
itself seems safe for the foreseeable future but, 
unfortunately, the animal inhabitants are not always 
so secure. 

Poaching has always been a serious problem. As 
Gay explains, ‘‘Many of the same people who killed 
sambars and whitetails illegally when the island was 
privately owned, still do so now that it is a refuge.” 
The poacher’s favorite tactic on the island is to cruise 
offshore and search the beaches with a spotlight. 
When an animal is spotted and frozen in the glare, 
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the poacher will drop it with a rifle shot. After 
waiting awhile to ensure that a ranger has not heard 
and responded to the shot, the poacher will head for 
the beach, load his kill, and be on his way. As Perry 
says, ‘‘The possibility of 400 or 500 pounds of sam- 
bar meat is just too great a temptation.” The historic 
reluctance of judges to assign meaningfully severe 
penalties for convictions in poaching cases has con- 
tributed to the problem, but that tendency seems to 
be waning. There is reason to be optimistic. The 
recently established Wildlife Alert Program has been 
effective elsewhere and may be of benefit here. 
Right now the problems of conviction are secon- 
dary to those of apprehension. Three men simply 
cannot adequately cover the more than 12,000 acres. 
While a trip to St. Vincent Island is not exactly a 
wilderness expedition, neither should it be confused 
with your average family outing. Preparations must 
be made with the understanding that what you carry 
is all you will have for the entire hunt. There are no 
corner grocery stores, and the only guarantee is that 
you will probably need whatever you forget to take. 
Any discussion of the St. Vincent hunt is incom- 
plete without touching on the problems of transpor- 
tation to and from the island. As mentioned, the 
400-yard jump across Indian Pass can be handled in 
almost any craft—canoes do it regularly. But some- 
thing a bit more seaworthy is recommended for the 
trip from Apalachicola to the eastern end. Those 
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Among island wildlife 
is the turkey, the popu- 
lation of which appears 
relatively stable. Sand 
roads rib island making 
ready access for walk- 
ing hunter. Sambar 
deer is holdover from 
earlier years of private 
ownership. 


without boats available can arrange rides out and 
back without too much difficulty. I would advise 
caution in the selection of a boatman. Professional 
guides can be expensive and some locals are not 
always as dependable as one would like. Horton’s 
bait and tackle shop just opposite the island is a 
source of information on the island hunts, including 
transportation. 

A hunt on St. Vincent Island is time well spent so 
that even coming back empty-handed detracts very 
little from the enjoyment derived. The island is so 
filled with natural beauty that the prospect of fresh 
meat is secondary to the reuniting of a sportsman 
with his element. As a national wildlife refuge, 
St. Vincent Island is controlled in a manner that 
both protects endangered species and permits sports- 
men to participate in the necessary removal process 
that is a fundamental part of effective game manage- 
ment. 

The island offers wildlife and environmental protec- 
tion combined with prudent utilization in the spirit 
that is universally attempted but rarely achieved. 
The popular phrase, ‘It doesn’t get any better than 
this,” is never more accurate than when applied to 
St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge. 

For more specific information concerning the 
island, contact the St. Vincent Wildlife Refuge 
National Headquarters, Box 447, Apalachicola, FL 
32320. Telephone: (904)653-8808. Oo 


FISHING 


unshine bass, the Florida hybrids, are adapt- 
able, which means they will act differently in 
different waters. So with them, as with true 
striped bass, fishing methods vary widely. I would 
hate to have to write a thesis on how to catch them. 

Once a new species is developed or introduced, its 
value depends largely on its catchability. We do not 
need fish that jump into the boat but we want them 
available to anglers who accept the challenge and 
work out fishing methods. 

I have chased sunshines some and stripers consid- 
erably more, and, if I have a complaint, it is that 
fishing for both tends to be feast or famine. Part is 
that they can get particular about what they eat or 
strike, and part is that the striper clan and its off- 
shoots tend to be travelers—here today and up the 
creek tomorrow. 

The basic striper is anadromous, living part of its 
life at sea and spawning in fresh water. Although 
there are stay-at-home striped bass, there is some- 
thing of the nomad in their makeup. A St. Johns 
River guide, who has become an expert on stripers 
and sunshines, knows they come and go and that the 
catch on certain days runs largely about the same 
size. So we have to conclude that the fish move in 
“runs,’’ whether they ever go to sea or not. 

Of course there are native stripers in several Flor- 
ida rivers, but most of those we are fishing for have 
been introduced. Sunshines will not reproduce, and 
whether the planted stripers do or not, we can never 
be quite sure. Anyway, the supply can be regulated 
pretty well. 

Now sunshines often school up on surface bait 
with black bass and real stripers. The white bass, 
crossed with stripers to produce sunshines, have a 
long record of topwater striking in impoundments, 
and true striper ‘‘blitzes” are an old story to surf 
fishermen clear up to New England. When a true 
schooling ground forms in Florida rivers, stripers, 
sunshines and black bass can nearly always be had by 
surface casting with the right size of lures. Bottom 
baits will work under the surface riots. Sometimes 
this fishing gets easy enough that pop-eyed fisher- 
men become truly hoggish. 

The most reliable striper and sunshine fishing I 
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have seen has come during the menhaden run of 
spring and early summer. Menhaden, heading toward 
the ocean, are caught with cast nets, free-lined down- 
stream in good current, or fished on the bottom with 
sinkers. They will take live bait when artificial flies or 
lures go begging. After it gets difficult to find men- 
haden, most striper fishermen just give them up an¢ 
fish for something else. 

Most of the best fishing has been on light line 
(stripers seem more particular than black bass) an’ 
usually at the mouths of feeder streams or som? 
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jistance up them. Experienced bait fishermen say 
six- or eight-pound lines will catch more fish than 
anything heavier. However, when they are ripping 
the surface and there is some competition, I have 
found light lines or leaders are not necessary. 

Temperatures are critical in concentrating fish, 
and spring-fed creeks attract when other waters are 
too cold or too warm. Casual observations indicate 
stripers will actually grow thin in ideal temperatures 
when food is available only a short distance away— 
but in colder or warmer water. 

Through the years, green and white have been 
popular striper colors for lures including streamers. 
The most popular deep-running crank bait where | 
have fished was a Model A Bomber with green and 
white fluorescent paint. I am not selling you on 
colors or lures, as certain models often get a head 
start and fishermen are unwilling to use something 
untried. 

Tailwaters below dams are good bets for stripers 
and sunshines. This is not a new kind of fishing 
(generally done with fairly deep lures) but is spiced 
up by the addition of introduced fish. 

I think you will find stripers or sunshines fight 
harder than black bass of equal size. What species is 
best at the table is a matter of opinion. 

The consistently successful Florida striper/sun- 
shine fisherman must be a specialist, but anyone can 
do well when things are right. Most of us are slow to 
work it out for tougher times, and many of those 
who have are not talking much. 
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Plugging Rods 


For almost a hundred years, we have been unde- 
cided as to just how longa plugging (baitcasting) rod 
should be. At one time there were believers in four- 
footers and, sometimes, even shorter sticks. Through 
the years, I believed five feet was about average in 
bamboo, steel and glass. In the lighter ones, there was 
a tendency toward something around six feet and 
longer. Softer rods had an advantage in casting very 
light things. 

Heavy-duty plugging rods and popping rods, the 
other extreme, have been longer, too. More shove 
when you use both hands. For some time, I preached 
six-foot rods for freshwater plugging. 

But the standard for new graphite plugging rods 
seems to stick around five feet, and they are the best 
casting rods I have ever used in several makes. The 
modern fast reels work especially well with graphite. 
Graphite rods give a stiffer feel than glass, but they 
will throw the little plugs. My love for graphite plug- 
ging rods is a recent thing. I formerly thought the 
subtle graphite advantages could be exploited only in 
fly rods. | was wrong. Graphite came on slower in 
baitcasting, but it got there. 


Books On Fishing 


In the past 10 years, we have been swamped by 
books on fishing, partly because there are some new 
methods and partly because there are just a lot of 
people who want to write books. This splits up the 
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Some linesides fans say 
stripers (far left) and 
sunshines fight harder 
and are better eating 
than largemouths. Bill 
Flowers, at oars of 
specially designed boat, 
is St. Johns area striper 
and sunshine bass guide. 
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FISHING 


market so not many get rich. Having contributed to 
this flood of rhetoric several times myself, maybe I 
can offer some advice on book buying. 

If you are after information on a variety of fishing, 
I would get something like McClane’s New Standard 
Fishing Encyclopedia, which gives a lot of basic infor- 
mation from a variety of authorities. It costs plenty 
but it is worth it. 

If you are strictly a bass fisherman, | doubt if any 
of the general titles will be of much help. There is a 
whole shelf of ‘how to”’ fishing books that are fat 
but elementary. It is in the specialty field that you 
will do better. 

With such a crowded market, the only place a 
writer can find a slot is in something extremely spe- 
cialized, which is good for the serious angler. You can 
find individual texts for nearly any major game spe- 
cies, fresh or salt water, from bluefish to smallmouth 
bass. These are true information sources usually 
written by experts. There is one pitfall to watch for, 
though. Sometimes the angler/writer confines his 
work to only one small part of the country or one 
stretch of water. If you are fishing somewhere else, 
he may not help you much. So if you cannot see the 
book itself, try to check the promised contents. For 
example, I saw one ‘‘comprehensive”’ work on black 
bass that was compiled from only spinfishing experi- 
ence in one county of a northern state. Not much 
help on Lake Okeechobee. 

I recently read a thick book that purported to 
cover black bass all the way and never mentioned fly 
fishing at all. Admittedly, fly fishermen may be in the 
minority, but I still think they rate a paragraph or 
two when it is a comprehensive book. 

If you want entertainment rather than how-to in 
your reading—and if you got further than the fourth 
grade—it is hard to recommend very many of the 
black bass texts. For the most part, they are written 
under the assumption that bass fishermen are barely 
literate. 

The most literary fishing books are written about 
freshwater trout fishing. But they tend to get a little 
too flowery, and some of the moody authors of trout 
prose seem to be from another world and keep psy- 
choanalyzing themselves. Maybe I am too sensitive 
for the bass and too crude for the trout. 

Incidentally, if you want really technical informa- 
tion that I cannot understand, buy a book on ento- 
mology for trout fishermen. 

The outdoor book field is overgrown, but you can 
do all right if you pluck carefully. 

While we are on the edge of the book business, 
you should see the 1982 edition of World Record 
Game Fishes, an annual production of the Interna- 
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tional Game Fish Association. It now carries fresh- 
water as well as saltwater records and is part of the 
annual $20 membership fee. 

But the book, with more than 300 pages for 1982, 
has a great many things fishermen can use, including 
definitive pieces on fish species. IGFA has come a 
long way since it was organized in 1939. Freshwater 
fishermen, however, tend to think of it as just a 
record-keeping organization for salt water. It started 
out primarily as an offshore association, largely 
aimed at scientific research and incidental record 
keeping. When it moved inshore and then finally 
took over the freshwater records, many inlanders 
did not notice. 

IGFA is good news for fishermen, a well-organized 
and efficient representative of all sports anglers. 
Details can be obtained from the International Game 
Fish Association, 3000 Las Olas Boulevard, Fort 
Lauderdale, FL 33316. 


“Soft” Baits 


It is some years now since plastic or rubber jig tails 
began to nudge nylon and bucktail. Like the plastic 
worm, the soft jib bodies have turned into all sorts of 
wriggly things. At first, ‘‘soft’’ baits were boosted 
simply to make the fish hang on longer. Now they 
have all sorts of built-in action. As early as 1969, Al 
Reinfelder wrote a book on Bait Tail Fishing. Bait 
Tail is a trade name for an effective jig with a soft tail. 
Saltwater fishermen have fastened all sorts of things 
behind jig heads and black bass fishermen searched 
the depths with the ‘‘jig-and-eel.”” Now some of the 
new designs are so lifelike, they almost swim off by 
themselves. oO 


Soft-bodied lures come in all sorts of shapes from 
eels to you-name-it creepy-crawlers. 
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CAUTIONS 
FOR HANDLOADING 
STEEL SHOT 


here are a number of important safety con- 
siderations and specific cautions in regard to 
the handloading of steel shot, according to the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute (SAAMI). 

For example, some shooters (in an effort to 
comply with steel shot waterfowl regulations and, at 
the same time, reduce ammunition costs) have been 
replacing the lead shot in factory-loaded shotshells 
with steel shot. Steel shot should not be substituted for 
lead shot in factory-loaded shells of any gauge. 

Thinking to be of help, some publications have 
even recommended handloading shotshells for water- 
fowling with steel air rifle shot or other forms of steel 
pellets. 

The loading of shotshells with other than lead 
alloy shot is relatively new. The development of such 
loads is still in progress. It is important to know that 
much is still to be learned about the performance 
characteristics of steel shot loads and, for this rea- 
son, hand loaders need to be aware of certain specific 
cautions. 

According to SAAMI, some of these cautions for 
handloading steel shot, based upon currently known 
characteristics of steel shot loads produced by the 
major U.S. ammunition companies, are as follows: 


1. No components (shells, powders, pri- 
mers, wads, pouches, etc.), other than those 
specifically recommended by the manufacturer 
as suitable for steel shotshells, should be used 
in handloading such shells. 


2. Steel shot should not be substituted for 
lead shot in factory-loaded shells of any gauge. 


3. Steel shot for shot shells is a specially 
designed product. It is considerably softer than 
air rifle shot, peening shot, ball bearings and 
other commonly known steel ball products. No 
attempt should be made to use other types of 
steel pellets in shotshells because these pro- 
ducts, in many instances, are much harder than 
shotgun barrels. 
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4. Components designed for loading in 
steel shot shotshells should not be used in lead 
shot loads, unless specifically recommended 
for such dual use by the manufacturer. 


5. Special shot pouches, collars and other 
protective means of insulating steel shot from 
the barrel wall during firing are essential to 
prevent possible barrel damage. Conventional 
pouches, as recommended for use in lead shot 
shotshells, are not adequate in steel shot loads. 


6. Handloading recommendations for 
lead shot shotshells must not be used for steel 
shot loads and vice versa. 


7. The use of steel plates or other hard 
surfaces for patterning steel shot shotshells is 
not recommended because of the risk of pellet 
bounce or ricochet. 


8. Dental damage may result from biting on 
any type of shot pellet. The same caution exer- 
cised when eating game bagged with lead shot 
should be observed when steel shot is involved. 


None of this is a recommendation for or against 
handloading steel shot shotshells. But, in the hand- 
loading of any type of ammunition for sporting and 
other legitimate use, there must be an awareness of 
safety. O 
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brown, the muck soils baked and cracked. For 

two years, rainfall averages had been far below 
normal and the water supply for the Gold Coast’s 
four million residents was threatened. Agricultural 
interests to the north faced rationing as the level of 
Lake Okeechobee plunged to record lows. 

But if the Everglades Wildlife Management Area is 
anything, it is a place of contrast. Within a matter of 
days, the shortage of water was history. Suddenly 
water was abundant, far too abundant for a deer herd 
carefully husbanded and nurtured since an extensive 
water-related die-off in 1978. 

The Everglades is a unique part of Florida. A third 
of what was the historic Everglades, it is bordered to 
the north by vast fields of sugar cane and vegetables 
and to the south by Everglades National Park. 

It covers more than 735,000 acres subdivided into 
water conservation areas, each surrounded by levees 
and a system of canals designed to speed the flow of 
water. Within the interiors of the conservation 
areas, tiny islands of willow and, sometimes, hard- 
wood dot the flat sawgrass plain and the remnants of 
islands long gone mark the face of the land. 

The Everglades is a playground for thousands of 
south Floridians who travel its vastness in airboats or 
tracked swamp buggies. 

They look forward to the fall when they can hunt 
deer, ducks and other game while, during the rest of 
the year, froggers’ headlights flick across the dark 
water’s surface. 

There are still those around who recall the ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ years in the Everglades but their breed is 
becoming scarce as time takes its toll. Today’s Ever- 
glades sportsman has, of necessity, become an indi- 
vidual jaded to crisis but the controversy of July was 
a shock even to him. 

Ever since the conservation areas were created in 
the 1950s, the deer population has had its ups and 
downs. During drier years, whitetails multiply rapid- 
ly because of abundant and nutritious food supplies. 
These dry times are traditionally followed by wet 
cycles when the water rises, covers the normal food 
supply, and forces the deer to seek sanctuaries on 
tree islands and levee banks. Die-offs of varying 
degree usually follow. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
charged with the responsibility of managing the 
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Everglades wildlife populations, tried various plans 
of moderating these cyclic die-offs. Supplemental 
feeding programs met with little or no success in 
1958, 1966, 1968 and 1970. 

The problem in attempting to feed Everglades deer 
lies first in distributing food supplies to isolated 
pockets of animals surrounded by 950 square miles 
of water and sawgrass. Logistically, it isan expensive 
nightmare. But even more critical is deer biology. 
Abrupt changes in the natural diet do not give the 
deer a chance to develop a population of internal 
microorganisms essential to the digestive process. 

By the time the colonies of these organisms 
develop, the deer is dead of starvation disease or 
stress. 

In addition to supplemental feeding, the Commis- 
sion tried massive deer relocation campaigns during 
the ’60s and early ’70s. Though these efforts gained 
nationwide sympathy, they were actually dismal 
failures. The majority of the deer captured died of 
the stress of the capture itself. Some of the healthier 
of those released on higher ground adjacent to the 
conservation areas traveled back to their water- 
bound home ranges, but most died. 

Leaving the deer alone has also proven to be an 
alternative that does not benefit the most animals. In 
1978-79, deer, for the most part, were left alone and 
not only did the majority of the herd die, but also the 
habitat was seriously damaged as the animals strip- 
ped the desirable food plants, killing them or 
severely restricting regrowth. 

ollowing this die-off, the Commission em- 
Ps upon a different plan for deer man- 

agement in the Everglades. Part of this plan was 
to hold the herd to a moderate level somewhat less 
than the 8,000 animals estimated to have been in the 
area prior to the ’78-’79 die-off, but more than the 
1,500 that remained when the die-off had run its 
course. 

Included in this management plan was the concept 
of an emergency or special early hunt during which, 
if necessary, a specified number of deer would be 
removed from the herd, thereby increasing the food 
supply to those that remained. 

The emergency hunt was first tried in September 
1981, when deer in a portion of the Everglades, 
Conservation Area 3B, were stranded by high water 
following a tropical storm. During this hunt, the 
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in the 


herd was reduced by 195 does, fawns and smaller 
bucks, and the roughly 600 deer that remained 
weathered the crisis (with no recorded mortality). 
In June 1982 when Everglades Region personnel 
discovered that water levels in Conservation Area 
3A were rising rapidly following two tropical storms, 
the management plan for deer was again set into 
motion. 
nJune 25, Area 3A was closed to recreational 
vehicles through an emergency order of the 
Commission. This was done so that stress 
to the deer from vehicular traffic in the area could be 
reduced. At the same time, preparations for an 


Inroads of disease and parasites will most likely 
end life of this malnourished deer, cut off from food 
supply by high water in the conservation area. 
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Education Officer, Everglades Region 


emergency hunt began. A news release was prepared 
and mailed June 24, advising sportsmen of the 
impending crisis and that an emergency deer hunt 
could become necessary. 

When the news that the Commission was plan- 
ning to remove up to 2,200 deer through an emer- 
gency hunt became widely known, the telephone 
lines at the West Palm Beach office lit up with callers 
indignant that the agency would “kill off” so many 
of the ‘soft, cuddly, brown-eyed”’ animals. 

Efforts were made through two press conferences 
to emphasize the critical conditions in the Everglades 
and explain why it was not feasible to feed or relocate 
the deer. At the same time, however, the emotional- 
ism surrounding the issue of hunting in general, and 
the Everglades deer herd in particular, generated 
unprecedented media attention. 

Television crews and newspaper photographers 
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Nature handles such mat- 
ters with a harsh hand, as 
shown at right. High 
water, the crux of the 
problem, below. Opposite 
page, top, protesters de- 
layed hunt, doomed many 
deer to slow deaths by 
starvation or associated 
disease. Below left, Com- 
mission director Robert 
Brantly with media rep- 
resentatives. At right, 
professional protectionist 
Cleveland Amory is 
interviewed. 
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recorded dead fawns rotting under a blazing sun but, 
just as often, film was made of seemingly healthy 
deer splashing through the water in an effort to get 
away from airboats or helicopters. 

ildlife biologists advised the members of 

the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 

mission at a meeting in Jacksonville, and 
after the board heard the report on what was happen- 
ing to the deer herd in Conservation Area 3A, they 
gave the go-ahead to the emergency hunt. 

By and large, organized hunting and fishing clubs, 
as well as most other conservation and environmen- 
tal groups, supported the concept of the hunt. Like- 
wise, outdoor writers throughout the nation lent 
their support to the huntas the only feasible alterna- 
tive to save the deer. A scattering of newspapers 
editorialized in favor of the concept. 

On the other side of the coin, private citizens 
opposed to the hunt and favoring another relocation 
or feeding attempt, rallied around a Miami attorney, 
Michael Hacker, who had initiated legal action to 
stop it. 

Hacker, on June 29, filed a motion in the 11th 
Judicial Circuit Court of Dade County for an injunc- 
tion to halt the hunt, charging that deer “are crea- 
tures of God placed on Earth and in Conservation 
Area 3A with no less dignity and no fewer rights than 
human beings belonging to the said vertebrate 
mammal class residing in and around Conservation 
Area 3A.” 

He stated before local and national television 
cameras that, in his opinion, the deer could be saved 
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by dropping food to them or building artificial 
islands upon which they could survive. He also sug- 
gested that deer be rounded up and moved to “‘safer 
and drier areas.’’ 
The suit and the publicity resulting from it greatly 
increased the tempo of the anti-hunt crusade. 
ontinuing pleas to ‘give us a chance” to relo- 
cate deer before the hunters moved in ap- 
pealed to the emotions of the public, many of 
whom had never before given Everglades deer 4 
second’s thought. Radio talk show hosts utilized the 
deer controversy to stimulate lively discussions, and 
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national television networks led their nightly pro- 
grams with coverage of the issue. 
acker found allies in his effort to stop the 
Hi Jack Kassewitz Jr., owner of the 
National Wildlife Rescue Team, an animal 
rehabilitation center in Dade County, said that his 
organization could relocate the deer. 

Hacker’s motion for emergency injunctive relief 
was denied by Judge Edward Klein onJuly 13. Anti- 
hunters declared they would carry the fight to a 
higher court. 

In the meantime, deer tags and hunt permits had 
been issued by the Commission to owners of air- 
boats and tracked vehicles selected through a ran- 
dom drawing from applications filed in Tallahassee. 
A total of 500 permits were issued for a two-day 
hunt July 16-17 north of Alligator Alley and 1,000 
for July 18-19 south of this major highway. 

The Third District Court of Appeals agreed to 
hear Hacker’s motion onJuly 15, the eve of the hunt 
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north of the Alley. That day, the opposition was 
joined by Cleveland Amory, president of the Fund 
for Animals. Amory’s presence cast all the others 
into the background as he was understandably 
hounded by reporters who jumped at the opportunity 
to play up grandstanding statements such as “I'll 
be able to understand the hunters after I’ve shot a 
few.” 


he three-judge panel found Hacker’s motion 

| without merit, which prompted Amory to 

publicly vow to continue the fight even 

further, though only hours remained before the 
hunt’s beginning on the north side of the Alley. 

Late that afternoon, Commission officials learned 
that a Miami federal judge had agreed to hear the case 
based on possible violations of federal environmen- 
tal laws. 

It was a little before midnight when Judge Eugene 
Spellman granted a temporary restraining order 
good through 5 p.m. Saturday, July 17, to allow the 
court more time to review the case. 

The restraining order took effect seven hours 
before the hunt was set to start and after many 
hunters had already established their camps. 

Wildlife officers were called and sent out to 
spread the word among the hunters that the hunt had 
been called off and to request their cooperation in 
complying with the order. 

Blue lights flickered along U.S. 17 and Alligator 
Alley as officers stopped trucks with airboats in tow 
to pass the message. 

Early that morning at the Commission’s hunt 
headquarters on Alligator Alley, photographers’ 
flashes and television lights brightened the darkness 
as hunters and Commission officials were inter- 
viewed for their reactions to Judge Spellman’s order. 

Spellman, Friday morning, appointed an eight- 
man panel and instructed the Commission to take 
the panel, and witnesses for the opposition, into the 
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Everglades on a fact-finding mission. The judge him- 
self toured the area in a Coast Guard helicopter. 
hen the panel and the preservationists 
returned late Friday afternoon, they were 
immediately interviewed by the press. 
Kassewitz told reporters he was ‘‘devastated”’ by 
what he had seen, but Amory said he had been 
shown only one ‘‘well viewed’ deer carcass. 
Saturday morning, the two opposing camps met in 
Spellman’s courtroom. The judge heard Amory and 
his contingent argue that such endangered species as 
the Florida panther, Everglade kite and the indigo 
snake would be adversely affected by the hunters’ 
airboats and tracks. (The indigo snake is a threatened 
species not found in the Everglades and two other 
“endangered” species listed by the preservationists 
included the gallinule, a common gamebird, and the 
Key deer.) The parade of wildlife witnesses led by 
Amory failed to convince the judge of harm to 
endangered species and Spellman dissolved his re- 
straining order that afternoon. 
Throughout the court battles, the Commission’s 


attorney, Ken Gilleland, had argued that any delay in 
the hunt schedule could prove a disaster for the deer 
herd. In order for the thinning operation to be suc- 
cessful, he said, it must be carried out before deer 
became so weak that those left after the hunt could 
not take advantage of the remaining food supply. 
Because the hunt opponents had misled so many 
people with the contention that large numbers of 
deer could be captured and relocated, the Commis- 
sion offered to allow Fund for Animals from Sunday 
morning until Tuesday at noon to live-capture 100 
deer and prove its case. If Amory succeeded, Brantly 
said he would consider an enlarged rescue effort 
instead of arescheduled hunt on the north area. The 
opposition had testified in court that they could 
relocate 2,000 deer in eight days, an average of 250a 
day, so 100 in two and one-half days seemed fair. 
Amory agreed to the proposal and appointed Kas- 
sewitz to head the operation. Kassewitz stated that 90 
airboats and more than a hundred volunteers were 
available for the rescue. 
unday morning, press, protesters and hun- 
dreds of hunters gathered at the checkpoints 
for the hunt south of the Alley with the major- 
ity of the action taking place at the Commission’s 
headquarters. All national television networks were 
on hand and newspapers from as far away as 
Washington, D.C. sent coverage teams to the site. 
The first hunter’s airboat returned to the dock 
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with its quota.of deer in only 70 minutes. As the 
buck and doe were taken from the boat to the check- 
point, protesters wept and shouted and photo- 
graphers vied for the best camera angles. Wildlife 
officers maintained control over the situation by 
keeping press, protesters and sportsmen apart. 

At noon, the rescue effort got under way and the 
scene was somewhat different. As the first captured 
deer arrived at the rescuers’ location, there was con- 
siderable confusion between members of the press, 
onlookers and members of the rescue operation. 
After some shoving and verbal exchanges, Kassewitz 
called upon the Commission’s wildlife officers to 
restore order. They did as he requested. 

y day’s end, the count stood at rescuers 14, 

sportsmen 518. Neither group’s turnout was 

as large as anticipated. Just over 600 of the 
1,000 permitted airboats showed up for the hunt 
and only seven “‘rescue”’ craft of the 90 said to be 
available appeared. 

The turnout on Monday was lower. Hunters man- 
aged to remove another 205 deer during the day. The 
rescue operation fared even worse. Only three air- 
boats returned to the site, despite Amory’s state- 
ment that the turnout would be better than the day 
before. Later in the morning, Kassewitz requested a 
meeting with Colonel Robert Brantly, executive 
director. 

Brantly was at a motel in Ft. Lauderdale where he 
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was busy contacting the five members of the Com- 
mission to inform them that it was apparent there 
could be no hunt in the north area. A critical five 
days had been lost, he explained, because of the 
court injunction and, by the time a rescheduled hunt 
could take place, it would do no good. The element 
of timeliness was lost. He was notified then that 
Kassewitz wanted to talk to him. 

hey met at the Commission’s headquarters. 

Kassewitz said he wanted to discontinue the 

rescue effort and that the Commission had 
been right—removing deer from the Everglades in 
numbers sufficient to do any good was impossible. 
He was offered the opportunity to participate in a 
scheduled press conference at 11 that morning. 

During the conference, Brantly commended Kas- 
sewitz for his handling of the rescued deer and stated 
that he thought Kassewitz had obviously been misled 
by false information. Kassewitz said he had proved 
the point that individual deer could be safely re- 
moved, but that ‘‘the Commission was correct, that 
it is a physical impossibility to remove enough ani- 
mals to significantly reduce the population in this 
area.”’ Brantly said Amory’s agreement with the 
Commission was still valid but, because of the criti- 
cal condition of the deer in the north area, a hunt 
would not be rescheduled. Soon after that, Amory 
cancelled his rescue attempts. 
That evening, Brantly and Amory met in a discus- 
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Deer rescue efforts, far 
left, fell far short of 
goal, as previous exper- 
ience indicated was 
likely. Hunters, left, 
removed more than 
500 deer during the 
first day’s shoot. 
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sion of the controversy on ABC News Nightline 
program. Amory claimed victory for his rescue 
efforts in spite of the fact that only 18 deer were 
removed of the 750 that needed to be taken off the 
north area. 

The next day dawned over the Everglades. No 
roaring airboats could be heard and the press and 
public had vanished. Only wildlife officers and biol- 
ogists patrolled Alligator Alley and Conservation 
Area 3A. 

Work would continue there for weeks and months 
to come. They would survey the herd for mortality, 
tagging each carcass with an orange plastic streamer 
to eliminate double counting, and checking water 
levels and vegetation. Surveys by airboat and heli- 
copter would continue. 

On July 28 and 29, Dr. Frank Hayes anda team of 
biologists from the Southeastern Cooperative Wild- 
life Disease Study Team joined with Commission 
biologists in determining herd condition. The team 
would return again the last of August to do the same. 
The results were not encouraging. 


DIRECTOR’S VIEW 


In the north area, where the hunt could not be 
rescheduled, mortality among the deer soon ex- 
ceeded an estimated 65 percent as of September 13. 
Cannibalism was reported among the wild hogs who 
were also affected by the high water. Vegetation was 
being stripped from tree islands and levees, and it 
would take considerable time for the habitat to re- 
cover. The herd was so decimated that recovery will 
be long in coming. 

The south side fared much better. Even with the 
723 deer taken by the hunters, total mortality was 
only estimated at 23 percent. The vegetation, like- 
wise, was not as adversely impacted. The herd there 
can recover in a much shorter time. 

hat does the future hold for the Ever- 

\ x / glades deer herd and other wildlife spe- 

cies? Answers may come from a special 

study team established by Governor Graham in 

August. The team, made up of representatives of the 

state and federal agencies involved with wildlife and 

water management in the Everglades, has been 

charged with providing a plan to better coordinate 

the needs of wildlife and water in the Everglades, 
while recognizing the values and needs of both. 

There isa definite need for suchan undertaking 
but it will be no simple matter to unravel the 
complexities of the situation. Oo 


A Look at the Hot Summer of ’82 


The episode of the Everglades 
deer crisis has reaffirmed old con- 
victions and truths for some peo- 
ple and established new ones for 
others. The old cliche that ‘‘ex- 
perience is the best teacher” has 
never been more applicable than 
in this situation and, hopefully, 
much has been learned by many 
people. 

We in the Commission have 
learned that a wildlife manage- 
ment practice, no matter how well 
founded on biology and manage- 
ment principles, can become high- 
ly controversial if it is not under- 
stood and accepted by the general 
public, particularly if there is op- 
position providing misinforma- 
tion and distorting the facts. More 
information and education about 
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wildlife management and the role 
of hunting are obviously needed. 

Such an information and educa- 
tion process is difficult to achieve 
once a controversy has begun, due 
largely to preconceived beliefs and 
the influence of the media. In the 
Everglades case, the media played 
a large part in molding public 
opinion and enlarging the contro- 
versy. Without questioning the 
newsworthiness of the situation, 
the inability of the media, partic- 
ularly television and radio, to con- 
vey all of the facts left many 
people with erroneous beliefs. The 
majority of the news reporters 
knew little of the Everglades, deer, 
or wildlife in general and therefore 
centered on what impressed them 
or seemed most newsworthy. The 


outdoor writers, without doubt, 
did the best job of complete and 
factual reporting because they 
have a good understanding of wild- 
life management and knew what 
was germane and what was not. 
It is evident that people are 
concerned about wild animals, but 
that concern should be broadened 
to extend not only to an individual 
animal but to entire populations 
and what is best for the majority. 
Sometimes doing what is best for 
a few animals can be disastrous for 
many, as was the case in the 
Everglades. What an asset it would 
be if those people who were so 
concerned about the Everglades 
deer became actively involved in 
opposing the real threats to our 
wildlife—uncontrolled develop- 
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The question: What price is the public willing to pay to ensure an abundance of wildlife in the future? 


ment, pollution and other forms 
of habitat destruction. 

It should also have been re- 
affirmed that capture and removal 
of any significant number of deer 
under the circumstances which 
existed, with an acceptable sur- 
vival rate, is neither possible nor 
desirable. It is not desirable be- 
cause the deer which do survive 
such an operation become domes- 
ticated and can not be released 
back into their natural habitat and 
must be maintained in captivity. 
Zoos and other such facilities al- 
ready have an abundance of such 
animals and deer do not make 
good pets for individuals. In cap- 
tivity, they also cease to be a part 
of or contribute to our wild pop- 
ulation. 

Another fact proven—the anti- 
hunting movement is real. The 
Everglades situation was seized 
upon by a small but proficient 
core of anti-hunters as an oppor- 
tunity to manipulate the concerns 
of many well-intentioned but un- 
informed citizens into an oppor- 
tunity to ridicule and discredit 
hunting and hunters. The Com- 
mission was included because it 
supports hunting as a legitimate 
use of the wildlife resource and 
often as a management tool. Any 


success this group achieves is due 
to distortion of fact, unsubstan- 
tiated charges and allegations, and 
outright fabrications, all appro- 
priately calculated to capture news 
media attention. 

Their efforts are for the sole 
purposes of furthering their own 
cause and satisfying their own 
desires with little or no true con- 
cern for the perpetuation of wild- 
life. They are not active in wildlife 
research, management, habitat pro- 
tection or legislative matters, other 
than anti-hunting. It is interesting 
to note that no recognized con- 
servation or environmental organ- 
ization, state or national, opposed 
the Commission’s action and many 
supported it, yet the media con- 
sistently referred to the contro- 
versy as between hunters and con- 
servationists. Most hunters are 
conservationists. 

It should also be recognized that 
wildlife management, while not an 
exact science, is truly a profession 
and the recommendations of wild- 
life management professionals 
should be followed unless there is 
a compelling reason to do other- 
wise. The Commission’s system 
was founded on this principle in 
1941 and again, as so many times 
in the past, it has proven to be the 


best system by which to manage 
and perpetuate our wildlife re- 
sources. 

The Everglades deer crisis was 
but one example, albeit a very 
emotional and visual example, of 
the many problems and adversities 
facing wildlife and wildlife man- 
agers. The basic causes of this 
problem, and most of the others, 
lie with man’s endless demand for 
more land, more water—more of 
all our resources—with too little 
concern for the effects of his de- 
mands. His continual encroach- 
ment on wildlife habitat and other 
needs often result in irreversible 
wildlife losses. 

Can this trend be stopped and 
even reversed? Yes, with proper 
concern and planning for growth 
and development, resource use, 
and waste disposal and with some 
concessions by all interests. The 
most important factors, however, 
will be the public’s desire, ex- 
pressed actively, and the extent of 
the price they are willing to pay 
for man and wildlife to co-exist. 


Executive Director, 
Florida Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 
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“Buckskinning”’ is the branch of muzzleloading that 
emphasizes authenticity of dress, equipment, and activi- 
ties. Couple at left shows dedication to this principle. 
Throwing the “hawk’’, top, is one of competitive events 
at most any blackpowder meet. Shooting muzzleloading 
guns is the focal point of the buckskinner movement. 
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lance down the back trail to the real be- 

ginning of the thing. Hardly had the wakes of 

the Nina, Pinta, and the Santa Maria settled 
before the likes of Cabot, Fernandez, and Cartier 
began probing the New World’s geography with an 
eye open for commercial possibilities. 

First it was fish that captured the attention of the 
early travelers, for there was a heavy demand in 
Catholic Europe. But the clamor of the native 
inhabitants who sought to trade fur for knives, 
hatchets, kettles, beads or whatever other wonders 
the whites were willing to part with foretold a 
vigorous fur trading and trapping enterprise that 
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would have an immeasurable effect on the history of 
the entire northern half of the continent. 

By 1550 the search for pelts—beaver mainly, but 
also the skins of a variety of other furbearers—had 
triggered an aggressive probing of the Great Lakes 
country and northward. The hunt eventually spread 
southward and westward and was the most impor- 
tant factor in the penetration and exploration of the 
wilderness for nearly 300 years thereafter. 

It was a colorful period of history, churning wih 
characters who were at least twice life size and who 
performed prodigious feats of travel and survival 
under almost impossible conditions. 

Canada had her voyageurs, coureurs des bois, 
factors, clerks and all. The eastern states had the long 
hunters, the likes of Daniel Boone and Samuel 
Kenton. It was the Rocky Mountain west and 
beyond, however, that was the natural habitat of the 
“mountain man.” The rambunctious cavortings and 
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perambulations of this untrammeled breed who 
frequently ‘‘out-Indianed the Indians,” as one his- 
torian put it, clamped a stranglehold on the Ameri- 
can imagination that exists to this day. 

With the strong revival of interest during the past 
decade or two in black powder guns—the firearms of 
the early fur trade’s heyday—it seems only natural 
that there would also be interest in the accouter- 
ments, clothing, and activities of the time. To some, 
this accessory gear is as much an attraction as the 
guns. As the younger set says (or used to at any rate), 
whatever turns you on. 

There are all degrees of participation in the 
muzzleloader game. One person may be satisfied 
with a modification of a modern single-barreled 
shotgun that uses black powder and percussion caps 
and is loaded from the the muzzle end. It qualifies asa 
muzzleloading gun, is reasonably accurate, and can 
be used in most special hunts set aside for muzzle- 
loaders only. 

Or maybe he picks up one of the more-or-less 
replica flinters or caplock guns and joins a group at 
the target range. Punching holes in paper and taking 
part in group “novelty” shoots are enjoyable sports. 
Mode of dress for this class of shooter is of no 
import—a pair of jeans and a T-shirt or whatever 
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strikes your fancy. Some of the members may make a 
light pass at dressing in some sort of “‘period”’ garb, 
but generally overalls and work shirts are more 
common than fringed leather outfits. 

At the other end of the field is the person, or 
group, who goes all out in an effort to capture as 
nearly as possible the aura of the life and times of 
some particular period in our national history. 
Representative of this aspect of black powder activ- 
ities include fur trapper-trader and the military- 
oriented reenactment groups—the Revolutionary 
War regiments, the Civil War companies and the 
like. Attention to detail and authenticity in every 
possible aspect is the name of their brand of the 
game. 

In this latter regard, perhaps, the American Moun- 
tain Men organization comes as close to the pinnacle 
as any. It’s an elite group that stays small by choice, 
picking members from among those who share a 
strong desire to “‘live history.’’ Reading such Moun- 
tain Man requirements as putting in several days 
alone and with only primitive gear in a backwoods 
setting is enough to discourage all but the most 
determined. 

A bit easier on most modern day “pilgrims”’ is 
represented by the National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
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Association’s approach to the primitive scene. At- 
tention to detail is emphasized by the NMLRA but 
the requirements by way of clothing and other 
equipment plus the physical demands on members is 
backed off a bit from the American Mountain 
Men’s. 

But, however you go at the black powder game, 
the bottom line is how much enjoyment you get 
from the pursuit of a shooting sport with a different 
twist. 

Byron ‘Rip’ Stalvey, hunter education officer 
with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Ocala office, attended the Spring Rendezvous of the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association in Hills- 
borough County a few months back. Some of what 
he saw and recorded of the festivities is reproduced 
on these pages to give you an idea of what this phase 
of the muzzleloading game is all about. a) 


Trading, far left, is part 

of most muzzleloader 
meets. Variety of goods 

of interest to buckskinners 
is the usual stock. Cook- 
ing as it once was is change 
of pace for homemakers 
attending rendezvous. 
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An award winning artist with a 
| great flair for painting wild birds. 
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Charles Rowe 


he world of Charles Rowe 
is filled with wild creatures 
and open spaces, sky and 
clouds, and footpaths in wilder- 
ness areas throughout the coun- 
try. The Pasco County artist says 
that when he finished high school, 
he was looking about for some 
sort of job that would involve him 
in the outdoors. He found it and 
wildlife art lovers are as pleased as 
Rowe himself with his choice. 
Although he has an office in the 
Port Richey home he shares with 
his parents, he works elsewhere. It 
is in a secluded hideaway on the 
Weeki Wachee where he actually 
does his painting. It’s a quiet place; 
there’s no telephone and no vis- 
itors so he can work in uninter- 
rupted peace. That’s the way Rowe 
likes it. Wildlife painting is his life 
and he doesn’t take kindly to 
anything that interferes. When he 
isn’t actually working on a paint- 
ing, he is likely to be roaming the 


Osprey is popular subject with 
birdwatchers, as well as photog- 
raphers and artists. Charles Rowe 
renders scene in dramatic detail. 


By Morrie Naggiar 
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Charles Rowe 


countryside, photographing, 
sketching, or just soaking in the 
sights and sounds of nature. 
Born in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
the 32-year old bachelor recalls 
with pleasure his early exposure 
to nature. “‘Camping was a family 
affair with us and we did a good 
bit of it when my brother and I 
were growing up,’’ he says. The 
exposure surely had its effect for 
his brother is now a fisheries 


Little blue heron, left, is one of the 
artist’s favorite paintings. At right, 

a pair of Canada geese, and below, 

kestrels or sparrow hawks. 
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Charles Rowe 


biologist and Charles obviously 
has found his niche with pen and 
brush. 

Rowe’s formal training included 
sessions in architecture at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, fine arts at 
the School of Visual Arts in New 
York City, and commercial art at 
the Colorado Institute of Art in 
Denver. A listing of his awards 
and exhibitions is an impressive 
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one. It includes a number of first 
place and best-of-the-show cita- 
tions. Running down the list, as 
well as viewing some of his work, 
one can’t help but reflect that here 
is a young man who is going to 
make some big waves in the wild- 
life art field in the years ahead. 
His hobbies, naturally enough, 
include bird watching, photog- 
raphy, hiking and camping. He 
especially enjoys backpacking into 
the wilderness areas set aside by 
the federal government. He has 


Bald eagles, another favorite of bird 
watchers, left. Marsh hawk, above, on 
hunting foray, swings over typical 
hunting ground searching for any of 
a variety of small creatures on which 
it preys. Red-tail hawk, one of our 
common and spectacular birds of 
prey, is featured in painting at right. 


traveled a good many of them, he 
says, and hopes to see them all 
eventually. 

It’s difficult to keep a painting 
on hand long enough to let it 
‘cool off’’ so he can later study it 
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with a critical eye. This is impor- 
tant to a serious painter, he says, 
for such self-criticism leads to 
improvement and growth in any 
artistic endeavor. But then, such is 
the penalty for success in the field. 
Rowe is not a hunter but fishes 
regularly on his back country 
ramblings. It’s simply a part of the 
scene as far as he’s concerned. 
When asked about his hook-and- 
line activities, he replied, ‘‘Oh yes, 
sure I fish. Doesn’t everybody?”’ 
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lorida’s Rivers 


PRICELESS GIFTS FROM NATURE - By Neal Eichholz 


ur state is blessed with natural beauty and 

priceless natural resources. Among these 

resources are Florida’s freshwater rivers, 
magnificent gifts of nature, without equal in Amer- 
ica. Invaluable as sources of fresh water and attrac- 
tive as public recreation areas, our rivers are also 
home to a wide variety of plants, fish and wildlife. 
Some of our best wildlife habitat lies within the 
fertile floodplain forests that buffer the mainstream 
of Florida’s unique river channels. These channels 
and waterways provide critical environments for an 
array of freshwater fishes. 

While nature provided Florida with a mild, tem- 
perate and subtropical climate that supports fast- 
growing, luxuriant vegetation along our rivers, this 
environment also results in a tropical paradise image; 
clear, spring-fed rivers that weave through lush, 
green canopies of jungle-like forests. Hollywood has 
taken advantage of this natural scenery that is rare on 
the North American continent by using our rivers as 
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Dave Martin 


locations for many tropical and jungle-oriented 
movies. The Silver River has been the location for 
numerous ‘Tarzan’ episodes. Even now, free- 
ranging monkeys that strayed from the Silver 
Springs tourist attraction are occasionally reported 
many miles away in the Oklawaha River swamp 
forests. Their survival is a tribute to the tropical 
nature of our rivers. 

How did our state gain this impressive heritage of 
moving water? Florida rivers, like all natural rivers, 
were formed by changes in the earth’s surface. The 
Florida peninsula emerged from the ocean only a few 
thousand years ago, and many rivers and their drain- 
age basins are situated entirely within the state’s 
borders. Most of the defined river systems of Florida 


A view of the Santa Fe River at Olena State Park, left. 
The stream is a Suwannee tributary, entering near 
Branford. Looking downstream, above, along a section 
of the winding Apalachicola River in west Florida. 
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are in the northern half of the state and some have 
their headwaters in Georgia and Alabama. South of 
Lake Okeechobee, no large rivers were created, as 
drainage occurred through natural broad, shallow 
channels known as sloughs or strands. This natural 
shallow drainage pattern, described as ‘‘sheet flow,”’ 
has been severely altered during this century by an 
elaborate network of man-made canals. 

As you might imagine, all rivers in Florida are not 
the same. There are at least three basic types: allu- 
vial, blackwater and spring-fed. These rivers provide 
an interesting contrast in their water quality, type 
and amount of sediment, and volume of water dis- 
charged ata given point within a specific time period. 
Alluvial rivers transport sediment and are usually 
muddy brown in color because of upstream erosion 
of silt-clay formations. The Apalachicola, Choctaw- 
hatchee and Ochlockonee are examples of alluvial- 
type rivers. Blackwater rivers are the most common 
in Florida and receive their name from dark, coffee- 
colored water. This dark color is from staining by 
high concentrations of tannins and organic acids as 
they are leached from surrounding swamps and pine 
forests. The Peace, Myakka, Blackwater and Aucilla 
are examples of blackwater-type rivers. Spring waters 
form rivers outright or empty into larger streams 
from fractures in the underground limestone. The 
water is clear and without heavy sediments because 
it’s filtered through the porous limestone, and tends 
to be mineralized and cool year-round, with minimal 


water level fluctuations. The Wakulla, Wacissa, 
St. Marks and Silver are typical spring-fed rivers. 

Many of our larger rivers reflect a combination of 
these influencing factors and have different physical 
features within each segment or reach of the river. 
The Suwannee, Oklawaha and Withlacoochee share 
varied physical characteristics of the blackwater and 
spring-fed types within the same river. 

When considering the significance of Florida’s 
river systems, the floodplains are vital. Basically, 
floodplains are the level ground that may be sub- 
merged by the overflow from the river. In alluvial 
rivers, this low plain is gradually built up by erosion 
and deposition of sand and silt from the river water 
and, over thousands of years, the river channel will 
meander back and forth within the entire overflow 
area. These floodplains are the most dynamic. They 
have broad, flat floodplains that are shaped by the 
sideways migrations of the river channel over long 
periods of time. Natural levees or banks form at the 
water’s edge with terraces, low sloughs and ponded 
depressions extending landward. Hardwood trees 
are characteristic on the higher ground and usually 
consist of oaks, hickories, maples and other broad- 
leafed species. These are the classic bottomland 
hardwoods that are common in the Mississippi 
floodplain. The lower regions behind the natural 
levees are dominated by more water-tolerant trees 
such as cypress, gum and ash. These areas are often 
called backwaters or backswamps. Subcanopy vege- 
tation of alluvial systems is sparse because of annual 
flooding and bank overflows; long periods of stand- 
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Drainage 


Length Area in 

} River in Miles Square Miles Type 
Alafia 25 335 blackwater 

| Apalachicola 94* 17,200 _ alluvial 
Aucilla 60* 747 blackwater/spring-fed 

| Blackwater 49* 860 blackwater 

| Caloosahatchee 75 1,378 blackwater 
Chipola 89 781 spring-fed 

| Choctawhatchee 100* 4,646 alluvial 
Econfina 43 239 blackwater 
Econfina Creek 36 435 blackwater 
Econlockhatchee 36 129 blackwater 
Escambia 54* 4,233 alluvial 

| Fisheating Creek 51 436 blackwater 

| Hillsborough 56 690 blackwater 

Kissimmee 134** 2,945** — blackwater 
Manatee 35 357 blackwater 
Little Manatee 38 222 blackwater 
Myakka 68 235 blackwater 
Ochlockonee 102* 1,720 alluvial 
Oklawaha 79 2,970 blackwater/spring-fed 
Peace 106 1,367 blackwater 
Perdido 58 925 blackwater 
Steinhatchee 28 590 blackwater 
St. Johns 273 8,840 mixed type with springs 
St. Marks 36 535 spring-fed 
St. Mary’s 127 1,480 blackwater 
Santa Fe 76 1,520 spring-fed 
Shoal 37 499 blackwater 
Suwannee 177* 9,630 blackwater/spring-fed 
Waccasassa 29 610 blackwater 
Wacissa 12 99 spring-fed 
Wakulla 10 0 spring-fed 
Wekiva 14 189 spring-fed 
Withlacoochee (north) 23* 2,120 blackwater /spring-fed 
Withlacoochee (south) 86 1,170 blackwater/spring-fed 
Yellow 61* 1,365 blackwater 


*Distance from mouth to Florida State line; other mileages are from mouth to point where the 
‘stream name changes or to the headwaters. 


**Before channelization (now approximately 50 miles) 


ing water moving across the floodplain drown herbs 
and shrubs and prevent a dense undergrowth. 

The most productive river systems have diverse 
habitats that are relatively stable from year to year. 
Forests bordering rivers are also determined by a 
tiver’s physical makeup, but the effects are more 
subtle and longer lasting. Each river has its distinct 
flora which is pruned and perpetuated by the rise and 
fall of the natural flooding cycle. Elevation, soil type 

d topographic irregularities influence where and 
to what depth the flood waters will penetrate, and for 
10w long they remain standing. Such natural forces 
roduce the diversity within the river’s floodplain 
rest. 

Floodplains of blackwater rivers are usually flat 
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Confluence of the Oklawa- 
ha River with St. Johns, 
opposite page. In the fore- 
ground is Beecher Point 
with condominium built 
since 1970. Map shows 
rivers of Florida detailed 
on the chart. 


with bottom materials ranging from sand to clay with 
some muck. Flood waters are brought about by 
heavy, local rainfall, and the water is relatively free of 
the silt-clay fractions typical of alluvial rivers. For- 
ested regions along the blackwater-type rivers within 
the Florida peninsula have a mixed assortment of 
plants with ash, cypress, blackgum and maple being 
common in the more poorly drained areas. Oak, 
cabbage palm, bay, gum and other varieties are found 
on higher ground. Understory shrubs and herbs are 
usually more abundant than in alluvial rivers because 
of the less severe flooding cycles. Some of the black- 
water streams have a mixed assortment of plants 
growing along the water. 

Spring-fed streams usually have narrow flood- 
plains with only slight water level fluctuations. Trees 
with their roots submerged in shallow waters near 
the shoreline are usually cypress and gum, and trees 
landward of the water line are likely to be species 
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identified with upland plants. Pine forests, ham- 
mocks and oak ridges are often only a few feet from 
the water’s edge. 

Florida boasts some 23 river systems with adjoin- 
ing large acreages of wetland and forested habitats 
important to wildlife. These areas have long been 
recognized as quality habitat for many game species, 
but they are just as beneficial to nongame wildlife. 

The value of riverine woodlands to wildlife re- 
sources varies with adjacent habitats and is condi- 
tioned by land use practices and management poli- 
cies. Extensive hardwood swamps and associated 
uplands are especially important to far-ranging wild- 
life such as wild turkey, deer and bear, and to wildlife 
species that require a variety of habitats to complete 
their life cycles. The Apalachicola, Suwannee, 
St. Johns, Choctawhatchee and Withlacoochee riv- 
ers, because of size and different adjacent habitats, 
provide diverse wildlife food sources, nest and 
escape cover. The river swamp forests also serve as 
corridors for dispersal and travel through what other- 
wise would sometime be marginal or unsuitable 
habitat. 
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When considering Florida’s rich abundance of 
animals, birds, fish and reptiles, it should be realized 
that all living things vary in specific needs. A river’s 
geographic location and the variety of wild land adja- 
cent to it provide those needs. The Apalachicola, our 
largest river, flows through numerous geologic for- 
mations and the accompanying wildlife varies greatly 
from upland species common to the Appalachian 
Mountains to wetland species associated with coastal 
habitats. The St. Johns River is bordered by swamp 
forests, hammocks, and prairie-like marshlands. 
Practically all species common to Florida’s peninsula 
are found somewhere along its paralleling flood- 
plain. 

Fish have similar requirements with different spe- 
cies occupying different habitats. The red-breasted 
sunfish is a predominantly riverine fish that requires 
a high quality environment and is only occasionally 
found in ponds or lakes. Other fish such as the 
channel catfish are more resourceful and may be 
found in almost equal abundance in lakes or im- 
poundments. Largemouth bass, spotted sunfish, gar, 
bluegill and mudfish are common in rivers but are 
not exclusive to them. Some species such as stur- 
geon, and striped bass live in salt water some of the 
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time but require freshwater rivers for spawning. 
Hogchokers, American eels and the uncommon 
“mountain mullet’’ also require freshwater rivers in 
combination with marine waters to complete their 
life cycles. The Suwannee bass and the Chipola bass 
(alias Apalachicola red-eye bass) are so named 
because these fish live almost nowhere else. 

Some wildlife along these systems depend on river- 
ine forests during critical phases of their life cycles 
such as nesting, roosting, or rearing young. The geo- 
graphic distribution of many birds, amphibians and 
reptiles is closely aligned with the remaining river 
swamps. Many migratory birds depend heavily on 
the forests. Additionally, Florida’s rivers are strateg- 
ically positioned near the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and are used by migrating birds on their way to and 
from the Caribbean or South America. 

Numerous common varieties of wildlife whose 
populations are not now threatened may become so 
if these habitats are reduced or altered. Even in Flor- 
ida’s populated areas near a city or suburb, river 


High water flows over the forested flood plain of an 
alluvial river, left. Redbreast prefers high quality, 
running water, left below. Barred owl is common nest- 
ing species in forest in vicinity of rivers and swamps. 
Bobcat finds river-related habitat attractive. 
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forests often provide natural refuges. Examples of 
animals that are seen in populated areas are rac- 
coons, opossums, squirrels, bobcats, mice, frogs, 
turtles, snakes, hawks and owls. These animals often 
survive in riverbottom forests. 

Many small, less conspicuous birds spend summer 
or winter along rivers. Some are dependent on these 
environs even though they inhabit them for short 
time spans. Common nesting varieties include the 
prothonotary warbler, parula warbler, acadian fly- 
catcher, red-eyed vireo, white-eyed vireo, yellow- 
throat, barred owl and yellow-billed cuckoo. Their 
songs and call notes are familiar summer sounds 
along Florida rivers. 

Other less common birds are frequent visitors to 
river habitats, but they have probably never existed 
in high densities. Swallow-tailed kite, Mississippi 
kite, eagle, Cooper’s hawk, sharp-shinned hawk and 
red-shouldered hawk are highly visible birds even 
though their numbers may be low. 

Indeed, Floridians have inherited rivers that are 
natural zoological gardens, beautiful and bountiful. 
As citizens, we should cherish and protect these 
creations since we are the ultimate beneficiaries. In 
addition to providing water, recreation, and habitat 
for fish and wildlife, they are environmental barome- 
ters of our quality of life. And they are free. oO 
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GARFISH 


Are Fun To Fight - By Max Hunn 


Florida Dept. of Commerce 


o you consider garfish a fighting foe on light 
D tackle? Do you ever deliberately seek them? 

Do you realize they perform like miniature 
tarpon? 

Probably not, because most fishermen can only 
describe these toothy torpedoes with purple, mule 
skinner language. To most anglers, they’re pests. 
Nevertheless, the profanity-provoking gars can pro- 
vide fishing fun and, unless you’re a dedicated purist 
for bass, often can provide action when no other fish 
are biting. 

Fishing for gars is much more of a challenge than 
most anglers realize. Despite their abundance in 
many rivers, creeks and lakes, garfish are not easily 
hooked. 

Most anglers encounter them by chance, and few 
will deliberately seek them. But those who do chal- 
lenge these relicts of another era find all the piscator- 
ial fireworks they desire. 

Once hooked, a gar puts up a hard fight. How long 
it lasts on light tackle depends upon the fish’s weight. 
Tangle with a gar in the 15-pound class and you'll get 
a workout. Depending upon which member of the 
gar clan you encounter, you can battle fish weighing 
from a couple of pounds to over 200. 

If you do a little research, you discover there are 
four members of the garfish tribe in Florida waters. 
They are all grouped into the scientific family Lepi- 
sosteidae. Included are the alligator gar, Lepisosteus 
spatula; longnose gar, L. ossesus; spotted gar, L. ocula- 
tus; and the Florida gar, L. platyrhincus. 

The giant member of the gang is the alligator gar 
which may attain a weight of more than 300 pounds 
and a length of nearly 10 feet. In Florida, you won't 
encounter them except in the Panhandle from the 
Choctawhatchee westward. Elsewhere, Louisiana 
and Texas have an abundance of them. They are 
found from the northeastern corner of Mexico up 
the Mississippi River basin to Missouri, and up the 
Ohio River to the vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky. 

In Louisiana, there is a record 302-pound female 
alligator gar that measured nine feet eight and one- 
half inches, hardly the size to challenge with light 
tackle. Texas holds the record for the largest hook- 
and-line-caught alligator gar, a strapping 279-pound- 
er. 

The longnose gar is the most abundant and widely 
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Long-nosed gar, left, may be trash fish to some, but the 
author finds them to be willing scrappers. Buck Bray battles 
gar in Blue Cypress Lake. Fish hit a topwater bass plug. 


distributed member of the family. Frequently, they 
attain lengths of six feet and weights of over 50 
pounds. 

The range of the longnose extends from northern 
Mexico up the Mississippi-Missouri rivers system to 
Montana. It is also found in the Great Lakes, except 
Lake Superior, and the St. Lawrence watershed. 

Spotted, shortnose and Florida gars are easily 
misidentified. However, if you study them, you can 
tell them apart without too much trouble. But to 
most people, a gar is a gar is a gar. 

The spotted gar’s range is from Minnesota and 
Ohio to Texas and northwest Florida. The shortnose 
gar’s range overlaps the spotted’s, extending from as 
far north as South Dakota and Minnesota in the 
Mississippi and Ohio River drainages and southwest 
to eastern Texas. It is more abundant in the southern 
part of its range, preferring slow-moving streams and 
canals. 

The Florida gar, similar to the spotted, is found 
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from South Carolina to Florida, but not as exten- 
sively as some other gars. However, it is found exten- 
sively in the canals of south Florida, often com- 
pletely dominating such waters. 

To me, the greatest challenge of gar fishing is the 
difficulty hooking them. Regardless of whether 
you’re using live or dead baits or artificial lures, it’s 
not easy. 

We learned this the hard way during a couple of 
gar fishing trips with our friend, Gene Lechler, a 
professional guide, operating on the Homosassa 
River in the middle Florida Gulf Coast. 

Our gar fishing started by accident. We were hav- 
ing coffee with Lechler in a restaurant overlooking 
the beautiful Homosassa River. 

We could see fish rolling wildly on the surface and 
I asked him what they were. 

“Gars,”’ he laconically replied. ‘‘The river’s full of 
‘em most of the time. They’re a nuisance when | have 
parties out live bait fishing for bass.”’ 

“Could we deliberately catch gars on light tackle?”’ 
I asked. 

“Yeah,” he answered, ‘‘but why fish for ‘em?’ 

‘Cause I think they’d be fun and put up a fight.”’ 


VERY BROAD, 
ALLIGATOR-LIKE SNOUT 


SIZE—LENGTH 


VERY NARROW—1 ROW OF 
TEETH IN UPPER JAW 


GARFISH 


“Oh, they do that,” he said, ‘it’s no problem to 
catch them. I’ve caught ‘em with mullet strips and on 
shiners. When do you want to try?” 

A few days later we began our experimental fish- 
ing. Lechler brought mullet for bait. We rigged with 
mullet strips, and quickly learned there was more to 
hooking a gar than dunking bait in the water. 

We were using 10-pound monofilament line with 
12-inch wire leaders on open face, spinning reels 
(Daiwa) with custom-made, six-foot rods. We rigged 
the mullet strips on stout, 4/0 hooks, using fresh- 
water-type plastic floats. 

Kit, my wife, got the first nibble. She let her gar 
take off slowly downstream pulling the float under, 
and then tried to set the hook. She missed. I matched 
her unsuccessful performance. We were too anx- 
ious. Hooking a gar requires patience and steady 
nerves. With that long beak, a gar works toswallowa 
meal. He can’t inhale it like a bass or other fish with 
normal or big mouths. When a gar gets a meal in his 
beak, he has to work the food gradually back to 
where he can swallow. 

Until he reaches the swallowing stage, your chances 
of hooking are zero. If you try to set the hook too 
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; SIZE-ATTAINS LENGTH UP TO 10 FEET, 
ss WEIGHT TO OVER 200 POUNDS 


A SHORTER THAN B. 2 ROWS OF TEETH IN UPPER JAW 


Alligator Gar 
Lepisosteus spatula 


Long-nosed Gar 
Lepisosteus osseus 


soon, you snatch the hook and bait away from him. 
Timing is all important. 

The gars took the bait eagerly, moving off sub- 
merging the float, but the trick was letting them have 
enough time to swallow. It takes a fantastically long 
time to reach the hook-setting stage. 

Finally, Lechler broke the ice. As his float went 
under, he remarked: ‘I’m gonna let this one run to 
Mexico.” 

Lazily the line peeled off his reel as the gar dropped 
downstream with the current and the recently turned 
tide. Lechler had at least 100 yards of line on the 
water with a tremendous belly in the light mono 
when he decided to strike. 

Carefully taking up the slack, he struck hard and 
this time connected. What a rumpus followed! Feel- 
ing the barb, the gar turned on full power, putting a 
sharp bend in Lechler’s spinning rod. 

Then suddenly the long beak erupted in a minia- 
ture tarpon jump that startled us. We were to learn 
that they fight both under water and in the air. Their 
aerial antics are something to see. Then more power 
runs and jumps. 

Finally Lechler whipped his foe and brought him 
alongside where I made the colossal mistake of net- 
ting. What a tangle! Immediately we adopted the 
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A LONGER THEN B 


IN UPPER JAW 


BONY SCALES 
ON THROAT 


A LONGER THAN B 


A 1 ROW OF TEETH 
IN UPPER JAW 


NO BONY 


rule—no net! Instead, we used a gaff. It took 10 
minutes to get the gar’s teeth out of the nylon 
netting. 

Once we mastered the technique of the long delay 
in hook setting, we connected regularly. But you 
don’t land every gar you hook. On light tackle, you 
lose some and you land some. When we finally quit, 
we had fought two dozen fish, landing about half of 
them. That was sufficient work for one day. 

There’s also a quirk about live and dead bait. We 
learned this on another trip. Apparently, gars prefer 
dead to live shiners, although they will hit the latter. 

Lechler brought line shiners this time because we 
planned to live bait for bass after fishing for the long 
beaks. 

Gars were our first goal, and they puzzled us. They 
hit live shiners, but dropped them almost imme- 
diately. We never had a chance to set the hook. 

At last, Lechler remarked: ‘Do you suppose they 
want only dead bait?” 

Could be. Obviously, they weren’t going to make 
a serious attempt to swallow live shiners. Lechler 
baited his hook with a dead shiner and cast it towards 
where the gars were milling around. 

He was right. After a long wait while the gar went 
through his swallowing routine, Lechler pulled back 
and set the hook. Another gar brawl began just like 
the others. 

That was the secret this time. The gars preferred 
dead to live shiners. Maybe the live ones were too 
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SCALES ON THROAT . 
Lepisosteus platyrhynchus 


RANGE—THE FLORIDA PANHANDLE 
1 ROW OF TEETH FROM THE OCHLOCKONEE RIVER WESTWARD 


etc se) Neat es iy 
J Spotted Gar = 


Lepisosteus oculatus 


SIZE—LENGTH TO 4 FEET 


RANGE—FLORIDA EAST 
OF THE OCHLOCKONEE RIVER 


Florida Gar 


Drawings by Wallace Hughes 


hard to catch or maybe there were other reasons. 
Whatever the explanation, we only scored with dead 
bait. 

After discovering this trick, we boated nine more 
gars ranging from one to 15 pounds before sallying 
off after black bass. Dead bait produced, live bait 
didn’t. 

There’s another interesting way to fish for gars. In 
the Ochlockonee River and other streams or west 
Florida, gar are commonly caught on hookless artifi- 
cial lures. One way is to remove the hook from a 
standard lure such as a Johnson-type spoon and 
substitute a long tail of shredded nylon rope. When 
the gar hits the lure, the fine nylon strands get tangled 
in his teeth and he can’t let go. What a rumpus 
results! But jump and fight as he will, he can’t get 
free. 

Of course, you can’t get him loose either except by 
cutting the nylon. Obviously you need a good supply 
of such nylon lures for this type of fishing. 

If you’re looking for a different type of explosive 
angling, particularly with light tackle, try deliber- 
ately fishing for garfish. Once hooked, they’re ready, 
willing and able to give you a battle royal. 0 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the July-August 1979 issue of 
Florida Wildlife, Roc Carter, in his article “The Incredible 
Edible,” described preparing gar to eat. According to him, 
cleaning one is something of a hassle but well worth the 
effort. ‘‘Delicious” is his summary of the fish’s table 
qualities. 
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St. Regis Lands 


are some of the most productive wildlife 
and recreational areas in Florida. 


n a recent conversation with Jim Spears, Pen- 

sacola regional timberlands manager for St. Regis 

Paper Company, an interesting facet of the 
company’s approach to forest management was 
brought forth. Spears emphasized St. Regis’s feeling 
of responsibility toward both man and nature. ‘‘Asa 
corporation, St. Regis has two responsibilities in 
encouraging a sound interaction between man and 
nature—renewing the forest resource year in, year 
out, so that man can appreciate its beauties, wildlife 
and recreational opportunities; and so that we can 
continue to provide wood, paper and packaging 
products on which man depends. 

“This dual responsibility is met by modern forest 
management, utilizing the most recent scientific 
information and technological advancements avail- 
able. We are constantly improving these methods 
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for forest perpetuation. Overall, the single most 
important point to be made is that man’s enjoyment 
of our forests, and his use of them for the products 
he needs, are compatible—if we all sufficiently 
respect the beauties and the values of this great 
natural resource.” 

In retrospect, this statement began to unravel a 
deeper understanding of the forest industry—sound 
resource management based on the realistic concept 
of multiple use. I’m sure one will find St. Regis not 
only speaks well, but puts its words into actions. 

St. Regis controls 5.99 million acres of timber- 
lands in the United States and Canada, some 687,000 
acres of which are in Florida. Most of this area 
remains available to the public either as open lands 
or in some other public management system. 

Presently, 116,960 acres of St. Regis lands in 
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north Florida are operated cooperatively with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in the 
Typeland Type II wildlife management area (WMA) 
systems, the majority in Santa Rosa and Escambia 
counties of the Northwest Region: the 76,000-acre 
Fscambia River Swamp (Type IL), 13,100 acres 
within the Blackwater WMA, and the 21,038-acre 
St. Regis WMA. The company also has 767 acres in 
the Nassau WMA and 6,802 acres in the Lake Butler 
WMA of the Commission’s Northeast Region. 
From a wildlife standpoint, the St. Regis WMA 
lands located in northwest Florida are some of the 
most productive wildlife areas found in the state. 
These lands are a diverse mixture of pine woods, 
rolling hills, hardwood stream bottoms and river 
swamp. In many respects, they are some of the most 
picturesque management area lands in the state. 
Hunters utilizing these areas have found the deer 
to be some of the finest trophy class animals in 
Florida. In particular, the St. Regis WMA which 
supports approximately 1 deer/35 acres and yields 
about 100 deer per season—40 of which are antler- 
less deer harvested during the archery season or 
through limited antlerless deer permits during the 
gun season, One out of every two bucks taken on the 
area has five points or more and, on the average, 
these larger deer tip the scales in excess of 134 
pounds. One deer taken during the 1981-82 season 
had a live weight of 215 pounds with eight symmet- 
tical points spreading 16 inches inside the main 
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beams of the antlers. A harvest record such as this is 
indicative of the success of the program operated by 
the Commission and the St. Regis foresters. 

Other wildlife on St. Regis lands include bobwhite 
quail and squirrel which abound in these areas and 
provide small game hunters with good days afield. 
Fishing, boating and wildlife observation are also 
enjoyed in or adjacent to these management areas. 

No discussion of this company’s activities would 
be complete without acknowledging the efforts of 
the many who have made the 76,000-acre Type II 
Escambia River Swamp what it is today. Personnel of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, and the Commission, 
along with other concerned citizens including mem- 
bers of the Escambia River Deer and Wildlife 
Conservation Club, initiated a program to restore 
the area for wildlife propagation. Since that program 
was started, game populations have increased, better 
control and management activities have been initi- 
ated through development of a Type Il WMA 
agreement, and more than $60,000 has been ex- 
pended for restocking, annual wildlife surveys, and 
increased law enforcement of area regulations. 

Outdoor enthusiasts owe a great deal to St. Regis 
and its willingness to provide sound wildlife man- 
agement practices in Florida. The future has never 
been brighter for continued progress. With a re- 
specting public, St. Regis lands will continue to be an 
example of a company’s firm commitment to ful- 
filling its responsibility to man and nature. a 
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View of some typical 
panhandle pinewoods, 
opposite page. This 
page, Gary Weber, 
left, and Mark Sasser 
take measurements 

of whitetails’ antlers. 


Bartush 


Biologist Supervisor, 
Northwest Region 
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WHEELS 


AND TIPS FOR FLORIDA HUNTERS 


hirty-odd years of pursuing quail and other 

Florida game has taught me one thing for sure: 

a dependable hunting buggy can spell the 
difference between success and failure. Conversely, a 
poorly chosen or equipped vehicle can result in acute 
frustration—possibly even personal danger. 

I recall, for example, the time I accepted an 
invitation to hunt deer in the tall sawgrass portion of 
the Everglades. My host, an experienced Florida 
sportsman, was understandably proud of his thun- 
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George X. Sand 


dering hunting buggy with its towering observation 
platform. 

*T’ve spent over $8,000 on this baby,” he told me 
and the third man hunting with us (a lot of money a 
couple of decades ago when this hunt took place). 
*She’s geared up to provide a dozen different shift 
speeds, if necessary.” 

Well...his roaring monster needed one more speed. 
We got hung up on a cypress stump and couldn’t 
move forward or backward! 
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The weather was bitter cold. We faced a freezing 
night in the open unless we got help. The third man 
announced his intention of walking out to the 
nearest telephone. 

“Man, you can’t do that, it’s at least a dozen 
miles,” our host told him seriously. We all knew that 
the head-tall sawgrass could cut the clothes from 
one’s body like a razor. We knew that someone afoot 
could become hopelessly lost in this sea of grass, 
sometimes to be found dead only a few feet from a 
road. 

Our friend persisted, however. And, fortunately, 
he made it out. It was nearly dark when a crop- 
dusting airplane appeared to drop us blankets that 
were most welcome. Not until help arrived the next 
day did we learn that our hunting buddy suffered 
from a heart condition. He could have died during 
his struggle with that dense grass. 

Selecting A Vehicle 

A long-favored method for hunting Florida quail 
is to sit comfortably in a slow-moving vehicle while 
the dogs range ahead, searching out hidden coveys. 
There have been those hunters, notably those native 
to other areas of the U.S., who have questioned the 
sportsmanship involved in this method. However, 
when one considers that a good day of hunting birds 
in Florida’s pinelands and dry swamps might involve 
covering an area 5 by 10 miles—that’s over 30,000 
acres the hunters would otherwise have to walk—it 
becomes obvious why the dogs are allowed to do the 
walking through the yellow grass. 
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To help Florida Wildlife readers select and success- 
fully operate a hunting vehicle, this writer inter- 
viewed several veteran Florida bird hunters. Their 
suggestions follow. 

Cyrus Stewart of Merritt Island harks back to the 
game-abundant days in southwest Florida when he 
and his father hunted from a Model T touring car 
“with the dogs in the back seat.” Today he hunts 
from a near-$10,000 pickup truck, replete with 
power steering, 8-speed double gear box, and other 
conveniences. 

Cy’s advice to the newcomer is ‘‘buy the best new 
or used vehicle you can afford.” If it is used, make 
certain the machine hasn’t been used on a beach 
(which could cause the body to rust out). Also, if it is 
a 4-wheel drive, ‘“Make sure some guy hasn’t used it 
off the road for racing.” 

Engine size and vehicle weight and extras will 
determine not only operating economy but also ease 
and comfort of operation in the woods. A Ford or 
Chevy pickup with a big engine may burn 12 to 14 
gallons of gas during a full day of hunting whereas a 
Toyota or equivalent light machine will consume but 
6 to 8 gallons. Lockout type hubs (Warne, etc.) can 
prove advantageous since these release everything, 
so that only the wheels turn (instead of the whole 
gear train) when the vehicle must be used on a 
highway instead of in the woods. 

Tire size will depend upon intended use. Big tires 
(some hunters use them as large as 9:00 x 16) can 
take you safely through boggy areas and deep water. 


George X. Sand 


Hunting vehicles come 

in a variety of forms, but 
all should provide ready 
access and exit to be 
most effective, far left. 
Author and the moment 
of truth that a good 
hunting vehicle can pro- 
vide, at left. 


By 
George X. Sand 
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However, you may find it convenient to settle for a 
smaller size to meet your specific need. Cy Stewart’s 
Toyota came equipped with 8:78 x 15 shoes. For 
hunting he would have preferred a bigger tire. 
However, to hunt he is obliged to drive about 200 
miles from his home. 

“So I left the original tires on,”’ he says. ‘They will 
take me most anywhere | want to go. If] encounter a 
real sticky situation, I’ll either go around that place 
or forget it.” 

Keep in mind that it is a combination of low speed, 
forward power and light weight that spells successful 
operation in tricky terrain. The writer knows a 
Florida sportsman who did an outstanding job of 
converting a Volkswagen frame and engine into a 
hunting buggy. However, when he’d finished he 
discovered that the engine still idled too fast— 
overheating—in spite of the higher gear ratio rear 
axle he had installed. 

(A suitable idling speed is one that permits the 
vehicle to move forward about as fast as a hunter 
would walk.) 

The hunting vehicle should be able to comfortably 
accommodate the driver, one or more companions 
and their guns and other equipment, and the dogs 
and their needs. Unfortunately, the average cab will 
not easily seat more than three sportsmen and some 
owners feel obliged to provide additional makeshift 
seating outside. (Frequently, a separate auto seat is 
positioned atop the dog box.) However, cold or wet 
weather can make such outside guests quite uncom- 
fortable. 

A vehicle that provides easy entry and exit will 
prove less tiring to use, and will be safer, than one 
that does not. When a covey is found and the dogs 
lock up on point, excitement invariably follows. 
Hunters are prone to tumble from the hunting buggy 
in their eagerness to load up the guns and move in to 
take the rise. Some sportsmen actually suffer painful 
sprains, even falls, when adequate stepping or other 
exiting facilities have not been provided. 

(The most comfortable and safe hunting vehicles 
this writer has encountered were used by the ex- 
clusive quail clubs of Georgia. There he found in use 
roomy and doorless staff jeeps of the World War II 
era. These had had engines replaced and bodies 
restored where necessary.) 


Learning to Drive the Vehicle 
The new owner must learn where he can and 
cannot go with his hunting buggy in the woods. 
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Often this proves to be a painful (sometimes costly) 
experience. Stumps, for instance, seem to have an 
uncanny knack for remaining hidden—until you 
experience the spine-jarring encounter! Fortunately, 
collectors are steadily reducing the number of fat- 
lightered stumps once found in the woods. (The 
stumps have commercial value for manufacturing 
various products. ) 

Ken Holloway of Fort Myers is one of the best 
hunting vehicle drivers this writer has encountered. 
His advice is simply ‘‘Keep your eyes open always. If 
you are moving through mud, sand or water don’t 
stop! Once you let yourself get bogged down to the 
vehicle frame you are usually there to stay—you’ve 
lost all traction.” 

Holloway warns that some kinds of marl can 
prove ‘slippery as axle grease.” 


Avoid Becoming Lost 

It would seem difficult to get lost nowadays. You 
will be surprised, however, how easy it is to do. 
Always try to remain alert concerning the direction 
in which you are heading. Pick out landmarks that 
can be recognized later: a dead tree, cypress head, flag 
pond, etc. If possible, study a map beforehand when 
hunting new territory. 

If necessary, backtrack your own wheel marks. (It 
is hoped you will not become confused by trails left 
by other hunters.) If it is nearly dark, try to 
refrain from using lights as long as you can while 
backtracking: natural light makes the trail easier to 
follow through grass. 

The price of CB radios has been reduced con- 
siderably, used units especially, and one can come in 
handy if you are lost. Channels 9 and 11 are usually 
monitored by others. 


Carrying Guns Safely, Conveniently 

All guns must be unloaded before getting under 
way, of course. Some sportsmen prefer to hang their 
firearms from a rack against the cab rear window. 
Others employ dashfastened supports (which can 
get in the way of one’s feet). A fender-type exterior 
support has the disadvantage of being snagged by 
passing brush. 

Perhaps the most convenient arrangement ever 
encountered by this writer is the method used by 
W.D. (‘Bo’) Randall of Orlando. This maker of the 
world-famous Randall sportsman’s knives drives a 
jeep and carries several guns at a time atop a blanket 
(or hunting coat, etc.) that rests atop the jeep’s 
folded-down windshield. 

As a last resort, of course, you can hold your gun, 
perhaps between your legs while seated inside, or in 
your hands while perched somewhere outside. 
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Dog Boxes 

Nearly every Florida sportsman this writer has 
met has built his own, or hired another to do it, or 
bought one already constructed by another hunter. 

Ventilation is important for dogs become over- 
heated, particularly during early season warm days. 
Don’t spare the wire mesh openings. (Have them in 
front and back of the box, at the least.) 

Half-inch plywood is popular construction mate- 
rial. Make sure that the lock is secure. Choice dogs 
have been lost from suddenly opened boxes. Some- 
times the animals are injured, too, upon leaving the 
moving vehicle. 

An ample supply of water should be carried (a 
5-gallon plastic container is convenient) and the 
dogs should be permitted to pause frequently for 
such refreshment, drinking from one or more dishes 
at such time. If necessary, the water supply can be 
replenished at a stream or pond. 

Pointers seem to be favored by Florida sportsmen 
since these can stand the heat better than longer 
haired animals. Don’t run your animals to the point 


of near-exhaustion. Swap them at frequent intervals, 
usually a pair at a time. If you are obliged to hunt 
with but one or two dogs, be guided accordingly. 


Danger of Snakes 

Good dogs have been lost to snakes. This writer 
knows of no way to train a bird dog to avoid a 
rattler...although I once wrote about an old gentle- 
man at Fort Green Springs who had trained his little 
terrier to successfully point, and avoid, diamond- 
backs. (This man earned his living exterminating 
snakes in his area, hired by cattle owners to do this. ) 

Other hunters usually know where snake danger is 
apt to exist. So ask questions. If you are hunting new 
territory ask at the village gunshop, etc. 

This writer hunted Florida birds for 30 years 
without seeing, even hearing, a rattlesnake. Then I 
killed two in one day, the second within five minutes 
after the first. 1 was reprimanded by my hunting 
companion for doing this within hearing range of the 
dogs (who could have been attracted by the gun- 
shots, expecting birds to be recovered.) oO 


Custom building your hunting vehicle allows you to fit the rig to the specific type of 
hunting you do and the special requirements of terrain. One such vehicle is pictured. 
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Dove Season 


This season dove hunters are 
allowed to take white-winged 
doves during the regular mourn- 
ing dove season. The daily bag 
limit is 12 doves including no 
more than four white-wings. The 
second phase of the season runs 
from November 13 through No- 
vember 28 and the third segment 
from December 11 through Jan- 
uary 3. Shooting hours during the 
second and third phases are from 
one-half hour before sunrise to 


Black Bear 
Test 


A juvenile male black bear was 
released August 2 on the Toso- 
hatchee State Park to test the 
feasibility of reestablishing a bear 
population on that area. Trans- 
location of bears has been a noto- 
riously unsuccessful means of re- 
stocking bears because they tend 
to return to their trap site or, at 
the very best, wander from the 
release site. It was felt that a 


sunset. w | juvenile bear that had not estab- 


St. Johns Fish Kill 


Fisheries biologists with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission have documented at least three major fish kills in a 25-mile 
stretch of the upper St. Johns River in a one-month period. And, they 
predict, more could occur. 

The river is already degraded and the additional organic material 
flushed through the system during high rainfall can be expected to 
produce fish kills,”’ said Dennis Hammond, assistant director of the 
Division of Fisheries. 

The three kills have resulted in some 171,000 dead fish, Hammond 
said, with the largest kill occurring July 4 when 146,000 fish died. 
Approximately 90 percent of those fish were sport or commercial 
species. The total value of the dead fish exceeded $295,000, he said. In 
addition, more than 600 largemouth bass each weighing in excess of 
eight pounds died in the July 4 fish kill. It takes six to eight years for a 
fish to grow to that size said the biologist. ‘‘And if annual fish kills occur 
regularly in the St. Johns River, these trophy bass may never be 
replaced.” 

Hammond said the first fish kill occurred June 1 north of Cocoa with 
the second one south of Melbourne in Lake Sawgrass. The third kill was 
in Lake Winder north of Melbourne. 

As the biologist explained, normally the bottom of a canal or water 
retention system contains decaying organic matter. Fish can avoid the 
area by going to the top. However, when the canals are flushed, the 
decomposing organic matter uses up oxygen in all levels of the river. As 
this organic matter uses up the dissolved oxygen, fish can not get 
enough to live and thus die in large numbers. 

“Unfortunately, this condition could reoccur many times during the 
next few months if heavy rainfall continues and degraded water is 
flushed into the already degraded St. Johns,’?’ Hammond said. 
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lished its own territory within an 
existing bear population would be 
the most likely candidate for re- 
location to the 28,000 acres of 
relatively good bear habitat. Radio 
signals from an ear-mounted radio 
transmitter indicate the animal 
has remained in Jim Creek and 
Tosohatchee swamps. a 


Adler’s 1983 
Wild Bird 
Calendar 


Popular Florida Wildlife con- 
tributing photographer Elizabeth 
T. Adler has come out with an- 
other wild bird calendar. If this 
one follows the route of previous 
ones, it will be an early sellout. 

The calendar, which features 13 
full color photographs of rare and 
endangered species captured in 
the natural habitat, is available 
through Wings and Other Things, 
Post Office Box 15255, Sarasota, 
Florida 33579. There are a limited 
number of photographer-signed 
calendars available. a 
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| Rare Species Books 


The University Presses of Florida, in cooperation with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, now has available for distribution six 
volumes of the Rare and Endangered Biota of Florida series. Under the 
general editorship of Peter C.H. Pritchard, the volumes are 7% X 10% 
inches, paperbound, printed on coated stock. All are heavily illustrated 
with maps and with black-and-white halftones or line drawings. 

The following books are available: Vol. 1—Mammals, $5.00; 
Vol.2—Birds, $7.00; Vol. 3—Amphibians and Reptiles, $5.50; Vol. 
4—Fishes,$5.00; Vol. 5—Plants, $10.50; Vol. 6—Invertebrates, 


some interesting twists to the cul- 
inary art. Cooking hamburger on 
a stick (Hoboes), for example, or 
making passable “scallops” from 
stingrays (some restaurants do it 
frequently). Think boiled owl is a 
joke? It’s for real, but strictly for 
emergency. (They’re protected by 
law, you know.) 

Meridional Publications, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina 27587 is 


$7.50. 


ville, FL 32603. 


It seems that the use of tree 
stands for hunting is going to do 
nothing but increase in the years 
to come. One enterprising author 
has written what might be the first 
comprehensive book (152 pages) 
on the subject. The volume an- 
swers just about every question 
that could be asked about this 
popular method of hunting. 

Author Richard C. McGee, Jr. 
of Jacksonville first looks at all the 
commercial types of stands, then 
at those you make yourself. He 
even shows, in illustrations, just 
how to climb a tree with one. The 
last section of the book covers 
tree stand hunting tactics and 
safety tips. For the experienced 
hunter or the rank amateur, the 
book offers sound advice. It is 
“The Original Tree Stand Hand- 
book.” Contact Sportsman’s 
Studios, Post Office Box 10830, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 

One of our contributors, Gerald 
R. Bob” Hunter, and Peggy Hof- 
fman have teamed up to produce 
an interesting little book on cook- 
ing under less than ideal condi- 
tions. The conditions referred to 
being that you are stuck out in the 
boondocks, or your chief cook 
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And More Books 


has gone home to mother, or you 
are on your own and just don’t 


have much kitchen smarts. 


“Bake A Snake—How to Sur- 
vive On Your Own Cooking,”’ has 


the publisher. a 


Postage charges are 75¢ for the first book and 25¢ for each additional 
volume. Florida orders, add 5% sales tax. 
Order from University Presses of Florida, 15 NW 15 Street, Gaines- 


: | You're Right 


A number of readers have called 
our attention to the fact that the 
weight of the Florida record large- 
mouth bass reported on page 11 
of the July-August 1982 issue was 
in error. The champ (thus far) 
weighed 19 pounds, not 18 pounds 
as was stated. a 
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Lunar Calculator 


For the outdoorsman who holds with the solunar idea of fish and 
wildlife activity periods, noted professional bass guide Doug Hannon 
has come up with a mighty handy gizmo. It’s called Hannon’s Lunar 
Calculator. The one we have at hand is calibrated for July 1, 1982 
through June 30, 1983. A plasticized 4’’X6” card, it has a movable disc 
that you rotate to the proper date and read off major and minor activity 


periods. 


Convinced of the influence the moon’s gravitational cycles have on 
fish and game, Hannon decided to fish only the prime times. He needed 
something that would quickly and accurately pinpoint the times when 
trophy potential was the greatest. He further wanted something that 
was compact, simple to use, and durable. Result: the Hannon Lunar 
Calculator. Further information from Tern Corporation, 9259 Park 
Boulevard North, Seminole, FL 33543. | 


After Your Deer Is Down 


“After Your Deer is Down,”’ by 
Josef Fischl and Leonard Lee Rue 
Ill. Josef Fischl, a professional 
meat cutter and owner-manager 
of Beaver Lake Game Farm in 
Clinton County, New York, and 
Leonard Lee Rue III, America’s 
most widely published wildlife 
photographer, teamed up on this 
effort. Step by step in photo- 
graphs you are lead through the 
details of handling your deer or 
other big game from the moment 
you put the animal down until it’s 
wrapped and ready for the freezer. 

If you have never done the job 
before, this book should remove 
some of the trepidation a first- 


timer feels when facing the chore 
of rendering his game to manage- 
able portions. 

There are a couple of fine points 
a person who has been there might 
argue over a bit, but then what 
phase of outdoor activity isn’t 
subject to this? It is obvious, how- 
ever, the authors are experienced 
and skillful in processing big game. 

This is a highly useful book for 
the inexperienced in the art of get- 
ting a deer or other large animal 
from the woods to the table in top 
condition. A section on recipes is 
a good one, too. Published by 
Winchester Press, Post Office Box 
1260, Tulsa, OK 74101. al 


REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS. .. 


WILDLIFE ALERT! 


THEY ARE STEALING FROM YOU! 
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CEDAR KEY 


L was a time of optimism for the in- 
habitants of the group of small is- 
lands, collectively called “the cedar 
keys,” along the Gulf coast of Levy 
County. Ten years before, in 1845, 
the town of Cedar Key began to show 
signs of developing into a cotton ship- 
ing center of some importance, a rival 
for New Orleans the promoters said. 

By 1855, prospects looked even 
brighter. For one thing, a start had 
been made on a railroad that would 
link Fernandina on the Atlantic to 
Cedar Key. For another, Eberhard 
Faber, attracted by impressive stands 
of cedar, had built a mill on Atsena 
Otie Key to saw lumber to be shipped 
to his pencil factory in New Jersey. 

The vast forests of cedar seemed 
endless at the time and their harvesting 
became a major industry. Mill saws 
whined, mule skinners’ whips cracked 
in the woodlands, and the harbor was 
abustle with ships and small boats. 
Workmen were pleased to be on the 
Faber payroll for, it was said, he paid 
the best wages to be found anywhere. 

The Civil War slowed mill opera- 
tions but didn’t bring things to a com- 


plete halt. After the war, the pace 
again picked up. 
Then suddenly, it must have 


seemed to those who had grown used 


THE PENCIL FACTORY 


Hauling cedar logs to the pencil factory. 


Floridana 
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Logging at Cedar Key, above. Buil 


to the prosperity, the cedar was gone. 
The cotton business had dwindled. 
For a time commercial fishing gave 
a boost to the local economy and then 
it too faltered. The population dwin- 
died as people moved to greener pas- 
tures. 


ding log raft, below. 


Mlustrations from Florida Museum of History, Tallahassee 


Today, Cedar Key is a quiet off 
the beaten path sort of place. It’s 
popular with some few artists and 
vacationists, mainly from Gainesville 
and vicinity. For the time being, it 
offers a hint of what it used to be in 
days long gone. —Morrie Naggiar a 


